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CHAPTEE   IX.

The ^Northmen.

THE ninth century beheld also the invasion of the
.remoter North by Christian zeal. The intrepid mis-
sionaries penetrated into those regions which were pour-
ing forth their swarms of pirates on all the coasts of
Europe. They sought the Northmen among their own
dark pine forests, their blue fiords, and icy lakes. They
crossed the Baltic and assailed the last retreat of the old
Teutonic divinities, where the faith appeared in its fullest
mythological character, in Scandinavia.

The tide of barbaric invasion, which had been thrown
back by Charlemagne, began to pour again in a different
course over Western Christendom. It was no longer
vast hosts, or whole nations moving in masses upon the
frontiers, entire tribes crossing the Elbe, the Rhine, and
the Danube, and either retiring with their plunder or
forming settlements within the territory of the Empire;
it was by sea, and on every coast from the British
Ocean round to the Adriatic, that the heathen Northmen
on one side, the Saracens on the other, threatened the
conquest of Christian Europe. The Saracens contested
or had won the command of the Mediterranean; all
along the south they had ravaged or formed settlements.
Sicily was almost entirely Saracen ; and they have been
seen advancing along Italy even to the gates of Borne r
a mosque threatens to rise on the ruins of St. Peter's.
In the next century, from a settlement in the province